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CONDUCT OF THE CHRISTIANS OF THE APOSTOLIC 
AGE AS A CAUSE OF THE SPREAD OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY 



PROFESSOR HENRY BEACH CARRE 
Nashville, Tenn. 



When the Founder of Christianity expired on the cross, he could 
not name one loyal supporter who understood him or his purpose; 
yet at the death of Paul, the first great missionary to the gentiles, 
about thirty-five years later, his followers were to be found far and 
wide in the Roman Empire, and by the close of the century had 
established churches in almost all of the large cities of the empire. 
This achievement of the first heralds of the gospel constitutes the 
most striking fact of the first century, and one of the most note- 
worthy facts of all history. It must ever continue to be cause for 
regret that the records of it are so meager; for we should like to 
know more of the men who made it possible, and of the methods of 
their work. 

The New Testament is the chief source of information for this 
period, but it is only to a very limited extent a record in the strict 
sense of the term. It is didactic, not statistical. It presents ideas, 
inculcates principles, corrects errors in thought and practice, sets 
forth the ideal and incentives of proper conduct, but only partially 
records the steps of progress in the new movement. 

While subsequent historians, notably Gibbon and Baur, have been 
at great pains to account for the rapid spread and development of 
the early church, the New Testament writers themselves attempt no 
explanation. Yet through direct and indirect reference they indicate 
what forces and agencies they themselves relied on in the work of 
extending the gospel. 

First among these was the divine character of Christianity. It 
was not reckoned as a human force. They held it to be the word, 
the revelation, the power of God. It was God's enterprise, and must 
of necessity succeed. But, in a secondary sense, it was a human 
enterprise as well; for God was dependent upon human agents for 
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making the gospel effective. However, these agents were not to 
operate independently of him; they were to be aided by his presence 
and power through his Spirit. The saving of the world was, there- 
fore, a divine-human undertaking, as the author of the Acts declares : 
"Ye shall receive power when the Holy Spirit is come upon you, 
and ye shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth." 1 

In this work of carrying the gospel to all peoples they relied 
chiefly on four agencies, namely, preaching and teaching, 2 miracle- 
working, 3 prayer, 4 and conduct, or the manner of life of the advocates 
of the new faith. 

The aim of this article is to ascertain, by an examination of the 
New Testament, what importance the missioners of the apostolic age 
attached to conduct as a missionary agency, to determine to what 
extent their teachings were applied by themselves and their converts, 
and to discover the source and dynamic of their teaching on this 
subject. 

i. The apostolic ideal 0} conduct as an agency for the spread 0} 
Christianity. — As society was then constituted there were certain 
political and social relations in which conduct played an important 
part. These were the relation of the Christian subject to the civil 
rulers; the relation of the Christian slave to his master, and of the 
Christian master to his slaves; the relation of the Christian wife to 
the non-Christian husband, and of the Christian husband to the 
non-Christian wife. 

In the treatment of all questions arising out of these situations 
there is observable the utmost care in guarding the interests of the 
gospel. The officers of state, though pagan, were to be recognized 
as the servants of God for good, and were to be treated as such. In 
order that their praise might be elicited, they were not to be resisted, 
but obeyed, and that for conscience' sake. By the well-doing of 
Christians ignorant and foolish men were to be silenced. 5 

1 Acts 1 : 8. 

* Acts 17: 1 ff., 22 ff.; 18: 19. 

3 Acts, chaps. 3, 4; 9:32-43; 19:11-20; Rom 15:18, 19; 1 Cor. 14:22. 
4Acts 4:23-31; Rom. 15:30-32; Eph. 6:]i9, 20; Col. 4:3; 1 Thess. 5:25; 
2 Thess. 3: 1. 

sRom. 13:1-7; 1 Tim. 2:1; Tit. 3:1; 1 Pet. 2:13-17. 
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Slaves were to be obedient to their masters, not in the way of 
eye-service, as men-pleasers, but as slaves of Christ, looking upon 
their work for their masters as a service unto the Lord, and not unto 
men. They were not to contradict their masters or pilfer, but be 
faithful. By such conduct they would adorn the doctrine of God. 
Masters were to evince the same spirit toward their slaves and for- 
bear threatening. 6 If their masters were Christians, the slaves 
were to serve them as brothers; but even if they were non-believers, 
and the service was onerous, to such an extent that they could be 
described as "under the' yoke," still they were to count these cruel 
masters as "worthy of all honor, that the name of God and the 
doctrine be not blasphemed." 7 If for conscience toward God they 
endured griefs, suffering wrongfully, this was well-pleasing to God. 8 

Few situations of a more perplexing character can be imagined 
than that of a Christian and pagan of the first century united in 
marriage, and it is doubtful whether any relation called for a more 
thorough application of the principles of Christian conduct than did 
this one. In the Corinthian church the question arose as to what 
was the Christian's proper method of procedure under the circum- 
stances. Paul's advice was that the believing wife or husband should 
be willing to continue in the marriage relation, provided the non- 
believing partner was willing; but if the unbeliever wished to sever 
the bond, it would have to be allowed. If, however, it was not 
severed, it might be possible to make their continued union the means 
of converting the unbelieving partner. "For how knowest thou, 
O wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband ? or how knowest thou, 
O husband, whether thou shalt save thy wife?" 9 Wives were 
exhorted to be in subjection to their husbands, "that, even if 
any obey not the word, they may without the word be gained by the 
behavior of their wives, beholding their chaste behavior coupled 
with fear." 10 Here it appears as if conduct was relied on as a last 
resort, even where preaching and teaching had failed. 

Not only in such cases as those enumerated, where, of necessity, 
they were thrown into trying situations, were they to use these forced 

6 Eph. 6:5-9; x Tim. 6:2; Tit. 2:9, 10. 

^ 1 Tim. 6: 1-2. » 1 Cor. 7:16. 

8 1 Pet. 2:18-20. IO i Pet. 3:12. 
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relations as a means for the conversion of others, but their conduct 
in general was to be such that it would accomplish this end. Their 
lives were to be such that they would in no way hinder the spread 
of the gospel. I * A model lif e was the effective answer to the gentiles. * 2 
Toward "those who were without," namely, the non-Christians, 
their conduct was to be characterized by wisdom, that is, a devout 
and proper prudence in intercourse with men. The time, or 
opportunity, for winning men to the gospel was to be properly 
used, "bought up"; while their responses to each one were to be 
pleasant and attractive, "seasoned with salt," under all circum- 
stances, even when there might seem to be provocation for its being 
otherwise, as when vexing interrogations were maliciously put by 
objectors. 13 While it was enjoined upon the Christians to do good 
especially to the household of faith, they were also to do good to all 
men. 14 They were to provide things honest in the sight of all men; 
that is, so live as to arouse no one's opposition, and be at peace with 
all. 15 The Philippians were exhorted to do all things without 
murmurings or dissensions, in order that, as blameless and harmless 
children of God, they might live without blemish in the midst of 
wicked men. 16 

In the Thessalonian church there were some who, in view of the 
expected speedy return of the Lord and the establishment by him of 
the messianic kingdom, were disposed to cease working for a liveli- 
hood and to subsist on the generosity of others. Paul, perceiving 
that such conduct would hinder the progress of the gospel, warned 
them against it in both of his letters to them, urging that they work 
with their own hands, even as they were charged by him in person, 
in order that they might walk becomingly toward them that were 
without, and have need of nothing. Moreover, they were to exceed 
this negative requirement, working not simply for self-support, but 
in order that they might be in position to render financial help to 
those who were in need. 17 

The apostolic ideal for the Christian communities was a life of 
mutual helpfulness, harmony, and affection. The members were 

"Tit. 2:5-8. uCol. 4:5, 6. "5 Rom. 12:17, 18. 

"1 Pet. 2:11. u Gal. 6:10. '« Phil. 2:14, 15. 

"i Thess. 4:10-12; 5:14; 2 Thess. 3:6; cf. Eph. 4:28. 
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to admonish the disorderly, encourage the faint-hearted, support the 
weak, be long-suffering to all, 18 bear one another's burden, 19 become 
the slaves of one another in love, 20 live harmoniously among them- 
selves, prefer one another in honor, 21 rejoice with those that rejoiced 
and weep with those that wept. Hatred was not to obtain among 
them, 22 and they were not to speak against or judge one another. 23 
All bitterness, wrath, malice, anger, clamor, and railing were to be 
put away, and they were to be kind to one another, tender-hearted, 
forgiving. 24 

But this was not enough. It was insufficient to win, by a model 
life and direct acts of kindness, the confidence and love of men in 
general. If their salvation demanded self-denial, this must be 
endured. 

Nothing can be finer than Paul's clear declaration of duty under 
such circumstances. The occasion for it arose through the inability 
of some of the early Christians to disabuse their minds of the error 
that to eat meat offered to idols was a sin. The merits of the ques- 
tion did not appeal to the apostle himself, as he distinctly affirms: 
"I know and am persuaded in the Lord Jesus that nothing is unclean 
of itself." 25 But there were some who had not the apostle's power 
of discrimination. How were those strong in the faith to deport 
themselves before these weak brethren ? This question did appeal 
to the apostle, and he handled it with his characteristic thoroughness. 
The temptation was great for some to judge or despise the weak 
brethren, but this Paul forbids, declaring that to disregard their 
scruples would be to walk no longer in love, which would be a depar- 
ture from the Christian ideal. The only proper course is neither to 
eat flesh, drink wine, nor do anything whereby one's brother is made 
to stumble. 20 To sin against the brethren by disregarding their 
scruples is to sin against Christ. In view of these important facts, 
Paul thus lays down his own course of conduct : " Wherefore if meat 
causeth my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh for evermore, that I 
cause not my brother to stumble." 2 ' 

18 1 Thess. 5 : 14. " 1 John 2:9-11. "5 Rom. 14:14. 

*9Gal. 6:1. *3jas. 4:11. *6R om . 14:7, 8, 13-15, 19, 21. 

»°Gal. 5:13. »4Eph. 4:31, 32. "1 Cor. 8:12, 13. 

"Phil. 2:1-5. 
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The same principle is appealed to when he says : 

Let no man seek his own, but each his neighbor's good Whether, 

therefore, ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God. Give 
no occasion of stumbling, either to Jews or to Greeks [these terms designate the 
non-Christians] or to the church of God, even as I accommodate myself to the 
opinions, desires, and interests of all men in all things, not seeking mine own 
profit, but the profit of the many, that they may be saved. Be ye imitators of 
me as I also am of Christ. 28 

But their self-denial must be carried even beyond the point of 
accommodating themselves to the religious, racial, or intellectual 
prejudices, and caprice of men. Those who were openly opposed 
to them, who cherished animosities against them, who were positively 
hostile to them, must be won, cost what it would. Maltreatment 
must be endured, if necessary. Evil was not to be rendered for evil, 
or reviling for reviling, but contrariwise blessing. 19 Christians must 
answer objections with meekness and fear, having a good conscience 
that, wherein they were spoken against, those might be put to shame 
who reviled their good manner of life in Christ. 30 

Such was the ideal of conduct, in so far as the first missionaries 
and interpreters of Jesus conceived its bearing on the problem of 
extending the gospel. Their view was that conduct was not to be 
determined by an appeal to their rights, privileges, or pleasures. On 
the contrary, these must be waived in the interest of an all-engrossing 
purpose, namely, the salvation of others. 

2. The realization 0) this ideal by Paul and the other chief mis- 
sionaries. — We are to inquire, next, to what extent this ideal of Paul 
and the other chief missionaries was realized by themselves. Paul's 
description of his manner of life and that of his associates, Silas and 
Timothy, during their missionary activities in Thessalonica, shows 
how fully they measured up to his high standard. Although they 
might have claimed authority over the Thessalonians as apostles, 
they would not, but, instead, became gentle with them as a nurse 
cherishing her own children. So intensely did they love them that 
they were ready to impart to them, not only the gospel, but their own 
souls even. They labored night and day in order that, in preaching 

28 1 Cor. 10:24, 31. 3 2 > 11:1; cf. Col. 3:17. 

"9i Pet. 3:8. 

3°i Pet. 3:15, 16; cf. Rom. 12:20, 21; iThess. 5:15. 
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the gospel, they might not become financially burdensome. He 
called the Thessalonians to witness how holily, righteously, and 
unblamably he and his company had behaved. 31 

In attempting to re-establish himself in the confidence of the 
Corinthians, he could rely upon no appeal so strongly as upon his own 
conduct and that of his co-workers, which was one of extreme self- 
denial. They were hungry, naked, and without a fixed dwelling- 
place. They toiled with their own hands. Yet they blessed when 
reviled, endured when persecuted, entreated when defamed. The 
recital of these facts was for the purpose of convincing them of his 
unbounded love for them. They might have ten thousand tutors in 
Christ, but only one father. He had begotten them through the 
gospel, and his conduct toward them evinced a father's love. 33 From 
the example of Peter and the other apostles, from the analogy of 
ordinary human conduct, even from the authority of the Old Testa- 
ment, he could have demanded a financial support from the Corin- 
thians. This acknowledged right, however, he refused to exercise. 
In substance he says: I have used none of these things, nor do I 
write for the purpose of inducing you to observe this obligation in 
my case. I would rather die than claim it. One principle I observe, 
namely, not to use my full right to support as a herald of the gospel, 
but to preach the gospel without charge. From the standpoint of 
right, justice, and precedent, I am under obligation to no one, but 
voluntarily I have brought myself under bondage to every class of 
men in order that my preaching may be the more effective. For the 
sake of the Jew I became as a Jew, for the sake of the gentiles I 
became as one of them. In order not to offend the man of weak 
conscience, I denied myself conveniences and pleasures, such as 
eating meat, drinking wine, and the like. I have adjusted myself to 
every condition of men, simply for the sake of saving men, "that I 
may by all means save. some." My whole method of procedure, my 
manner of life, is controlled by one purpose, namely, the needs of the 
gospel. 33 

In his second letter his language to the Corinthians is, if possible, 

3« 1 Thess. 2:6-12; 2 Thess. 3:7-10. 3' 1 Cor. 4:11-15. 

33 1 Cor., chap. 9. It may be observed that some of the early missionaries, 
including Peter, did not go as far in the practice of self-denial for the furthering of 
their propaganda as Paul did. 
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stronger. When stating his readiness to visit them, he solemnly 
promises not to burden them financially, adding that he sought, not 
their money, but themselves, and pledging his willingness most gladly 
to spend and be spent for their souls. He challenges them to allege 
that any of his emissaries, Titus and the brother accompanying him, 
or anyone, had been a financial burden to them. 34 As ambassadors 
of Christ, he and his followers gave no occasion for stumbling in any- 
thing, but by every possible means sought to commend themselves as 
servants of God, in order that the gospel might prosper. Patience, 
afflictions, necessities, distresses, stripes, imprisonments, tumults, 
labors, watchings, fastings, pureness, knowledge, long-suffering, 
kindness, love unfeigned — these were the virtues and activities which, 
to his thinking, were efficacious in extending the gospel. 35 

However, these frequent labors, watchings, fastings, buffetings, 
and the like were visibly affecting the physical man. His strength 
and restless energy were gradually giving way under the heavy and 
constant strain. But what cared he for this, so the gospel continued 
to triumph ? He says : Though we are always bearing about in our 
body the dying of the Lord Jesus, and death is at work in us, never- 
theless life is at work in you Corinthians. With this he was content. 
Notwithstanding that he felt himself to be dying gradually, never- 
theless he lived in the spirit. 36 

In his address to the Ephesian elders he appeals to his manner of 
life among them during his three years' missionary activity in attesta- 
tion of the genuineness of his ministry : 

Ye yourselves know from the first day that I set foot in Asia after what 
manner I was with you all the time, serving the Lord with all lowliness of mind 

and with tears and with trials I coveted no man's silver or gold or apparel. 

Ye yourselves know that these hands ministered unto my necessities and to them 
that were with me. In all things I gave you an example, that so laboring ye 
ought to help the weak, and to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, that he 
himself said, it is more blessed to give than to receive. 37 

From Paul's note to Philemon we learn that the expressions of 
endearment so frequently met with in his writings were not heartless 
conventionalities, but rather accurate expressions of a real and 
genuine regard and affection, which showed itself in practical deeds 

342 Cor. 12:14-18. 362 Cor. 4:10, 12; 6:9. 

352 Cor. 6:3-10. 37 Acts 20:17-19, 33-35. 
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of helpfulness. Onesimus, the converted slave, who had run away 
from his master, Paul calls his "child," his "very heart." He was 
no longer a bondservant, but a beloved brother. If he had wronged 
his master, or was in debt to him, Paul offered to pay these debts. 

Paul's letters show that he and the other great missionaries to the 
gentiles, his assistants — namely, Barnabas, Silas, Timothy, Titus, 
and others — were actuated by his ideal of the missioner's manner of 
life. Toward the close of his career, however, he found himself 
possessed of but few helpers of this character. Writing to the Philip- 
pians, he declared that all were seeking their own, not the things of 
Christ. Timothy and Epaphroditus he declared to be exceptions; 
Timothy having served with him in the furtherance of the gospel, as 
a child serveth his father; Epaphroditus having hazarded his life for 
the gospel. 38 Paul implies that men who were not like-minded were 
of no service to him. 

3. The realization of the ideal by the church at large. — There is 
not much direct evidence in the New Testament to show how far the 
apostolic ideal of conduct was realized in the members of the various 
churches. A few statements, however, indicate that, barring some 
exceptions, they did not fall far below the apostolic standard. The 
church at Philippi, through its financial contributions, assisted Paul 
in furthering the gospel from the time of their conversion to the days 
of his imprisonment. 39 On account of their pure and exemplary 
lives, they shone as luminaries in the moral darkness, holding forth 
the message of life. 40 The Thessalonians became imitators of Paul, 
enduring affliction with joy, and becoming examples to all believers 
in Macedonia and Achaia, and, through their lives, became such 
effective heralds that from them the word of the Lord had gone 
forth, not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but in every place. 41 

That the apostolic ideal was realized by the church at large, and 
that their teaching regarding the missionary value of the manner of 
life advocated by them was sound, is abundantly shown by the sub- 

38 Phil. 2:19-30. 39 Phil. 4:10, 14-18. 40 Phil. 2:16. 

41 1 Thess. 1:6-8; cf. also Heb. 10:32-36. This testimony is not seriously 
affected even by the statements of the author of the Apocalypse in his letters to the 
Seven Churches. In the main, the charges here made are directed against a portion 
of the church-membership, and refer to a lapse from their former high standard of 
living. 
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apostolic literature. Tatian and Justin both testified to the influ- 
ence of the life of the Christians in their conversion. The apologists 
of the period attached great importance to it. Professor Harnack 
says: 

A whole series of proofs lies before us indicating that the high level of morality 
enjoined by Christianity and the moral conduct of the Christian societies were 
intended to promote, and actually did promote, the direct interests of the Chris- 
tian mission/ 2 

Again he says: 

Moral regeneration and the moral life were not merely one side of Christianity 
to Paul, but its very fruit and goal on earth. The entire labor of the Christian 
mission might be described as a moral enterprise, as the awakening and strength- 
ening of the moral sense; nor would such a description prove inadequate to its 
full contents. 43 

4. The source and dynamic 0} the ideal. — The source of the 
apostolic teaching on conduct as a missionary agency is found in the 
example of Jesus and the saving effect of his sufferings. Paul, in 
urging that each should please his neighbor for that which is good 
unto edifying, adds in support of his command these words: "For 

Christ pleased not himself Wherefore receive ye one another 

even as Christ also received you to the glory of God." 44 When 
enjoining that no occasion of stumbling be given to anyone, whether 
Jew, gentile, or Christian, he points first to his own example, saying: 
"Even as I also please all men in all things, not seeking mine own 
profit, but the profit of the many, that they may be saved;" and 
then declares his own conduct to be in imitation of that of Christ, his 
words being: " Be ye imitators of me, even as I also am of Christ." 45 

His extreme sufferings, namely, his imprisonment, which was the 
result of his missionary zeal and activity, he could even rejoice in, 
because they made up what was lacking of the afflictions of Christ in 
his flesh for the sake of the body of Christ, namely, the church. 46 
The meaning of the clause, "that which is lacking of the afflictions 
of Christ," is not certain. It may be either the suffering appointed 
to him by Christ, or "the continuation and further accomplishment 
of the divine aim in the sufferings of Christ," or, as is the more 

** Expansion o] Christianity, p. 263. 

*3lbid., pp. 258, 259. 4Si Cor. 10:32-11:1; cf. 1 Thess. 1:6. 

44 Rom. 15:1-7. 46C0I. 1:24. 
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probable, "what in Paul's case still remained in arrear of the fellow- 
ship of affliction with Christ." In any case, there is a close connec- 
tion indicated between his own sufferings in behalf of the church and 
the sufferings of Christ in behalf of men. 

In the first Epistle of Peter appeal is repeatedly made to the 
example of Christ as the incentive for the conduct enjoined. 

But, if when ye do well, and suffer for it, ye shall take it patiently, this is 
acceptable with God. For hereunto were ye called: because Christ also suffered 
for you, leaving you an example, that ye should follow his steps. 47 

For it is better, if the will of God should so will, that ye suffer for well-doing 
than for evil-doing. Because Christ also suffered for sins once, the righteous 
for the unrighteous, that he might bring us to God. 48 

Forasmuch then as Christ suffered in the flesh, arm ye yourselves also with 
the same mind. 49 

It seems evident from these passages that the early Christians 
conceived of Christ's work of saving the world as laid upon them, 
and that the vicarious character and reconciling efficacy of his suffer- 
ings were in a measure to be shared by themselves. Through their 
endurance of sufferings similar to his, they were to win men to God, 
and thus do their part in the work of reconciliation. It was natural, 
therefore, that their entire manner of life should be determined by 
its agreement with the conduct of their Lord and its saving effect 
upon the world. 

Exacting and costly as this principle of conduct was in practice, it 
would be a mistake to suppose that its advocates and exemplars were 
actuated by a stoical sense of duty. On the contrary, their strange 
conduct toward a hostile world in the interests of its salvation was the 
spontaneous expression of disinterested love, which did not count the 
cost. Whatever their experiences might be, however much they were 
persecuted, whether imprisoned, or hungry, or naked, or despised, 
they loved, and, above the noise of the railing tongues of their enemies, 
false accusations, and the lashes of the Roman scourge, could be 
heard their note of joy and victory, a pjran of praise to him who 
counted them worthy to suffer shame for his name. These early 
followers of Jesus literally loved the unconverted, even their enemies, 
so passionately that they were willing to make any sacrifice which 
would effect their salvation. Paul even declared his willingness to 

47 1 Pet. 2:21, 22. 481 Pet. 3:17, 18. 49i Pet. 4:8. 
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forfeit his own salvation, becoming anathema from Christ for the 
sake of the Israelites, his brethren according to the flesh. 50 This 
utterance of Paul has been styled unethical. We might rather call it, 
with Dorner, "a spark from the fire of Christ's substitutionary love." 
Without this dynamic of love the history of the spread of Christianity 
in the apostolic age, as it has been handed down to us, would have 
been an impossibility. 

5° Rom. 9:1-3. 



